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WAW AND DIGAMMA 
Alan D. Corre 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


Initial w of Semitic became y in Hebrew (there are only three w~ 
initial words in the Bible) , yet in the Mishnaic language one finds 
words beginning in w. The hypothesis advanced here is as follows. 
The Greek koine had a facultative w at the beginning of various 
words, some of which were borrowed by Mishnaic Hebrew. Initial w 
became permissible again, and this rendered possible the back- 
formation of words beginning in w from "genuine" Semitic roots, 
although some of these may in fact be contaminated forms, influenced 
by similar Greek words. 


From the scientific aspect the etymological portion of the apparatus is the 
most uncertain, dangerous and misleading. The simple, convenient and sure 
solution is for the compiler of a dictionary to disengage entirely from dealing 
with etymologies. . .research into the etymology of Mishnaic Hebrew is approxi- 
mately in the same state as it was at the beginning of this century, and the 
greater part of it is defective. . .the sad fact is that the historical philol- 
ogy of the Semitic languages has not left us a firm legacy of a well-based 
etymological approach. . . 1 


Goshen- Gottste in, in his introduction to his projected synchronic dictionary of modem Hebrew, 
points here to the unsatisfactory state of Hebrew etymology, and especially to that of the 
"language of the sages," the dialect of the Mishna and related works. He draws attention to the 
fact that the etymological tradition in Hebrew has been directed chiefly towards solving 
problems of exegesis of the Biblical and Mishnaic literature, contrary to that of western 
languages, the emphasis being on an historical approach for modem, and a comparative approach 
for classical languages. Research into classical and modem languages has sought a point of 
origin of words for its own sake, unlike that into Hebrew which has always had one eye on some 


‘M.H. Goshen- Gottstein, Introduction to the. Lexicography o A Modem Hebrew (Jerusalem 1969) 

pp. 160, 162. 
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obscure text. It will cast no aspersions on a useful reference aid to suggest too that 
Mishnaic Hebrew boasts a dictionary which probably has more impossible etymologies than any 
that has ever been published. 2 Curiously, such study as has been done has scarcely penetrated 
current works of reference. Thus Avraham Even- Sho shan's large Hebrew dictionary Ha.-mLl.on 
he-hada&h under the date of 1966 can do no better than connect Hebrew WTYQ with^the Arabic 
WeYQ even though the word is more likely a loan from Greek (nOucos or perhaps etfeiicos) and 
suggestions to that effect have long been in print , 3 although both scholars who made this 
suggestion, intoxicated, like most Semitists, by Arabic, were inclined to think that the root 
was ultimately Semitic. 1 * The connexion between WTYQ and W9YQ cannot be genetic. Aramaic and 
Hebrew both merged initial w with tj at an early date, 5 presumably before the Aramaic/Canaanite 
split, and had this morpheme existed (perhaps being fortuitously absent in the Bible) it 
would have had an initial ij. The word in Arabic is doubtless a loanword too, probably via 
Aramaic, and all the derived forms from the supposed root w 6 q are later coinages. It is 
probable that the Arabic lexicon is full of such "spurious" roots- -although in all likelihood 
the process of triliteralizing foreign words has been proceeding continuously ever since 
Semitic took the triliterum as its basic building block. 


As far as Semitic is concerned the tendency to find a genetic connexion both with Chadic 6 and 
with Indo-European 7 makes matters more complicated. Even though attempts so far must be 
deemed to be inconclusive in detail, and the relatively recent invention of writing will make 
hard data permanently unavailable, the likelihood of the correctness of the general thesis 
that there is a genetic connexion in languages stretching from Iceland via the Middle East 
and Northern India to the shores of Lake Chad is growing. This makes it all the more important 
to do spadework to show what loans were taking place, since they can easily throw off syste- 
matic reconstruction. 


The hypothesis of this paper is as follows: 1. The Greek koine had a facultative w at the 
beginning of various words related to the "Aeolian digamma." 8 2. These words were borrowed 
by Mishnaic Hebrew with the initial w thus recreating a position for w which had previously 
been (almost) eliminated. 3. The spread in permissibility of initial w rendered possible the 
back-formation of wurds beginning in u> from '’genuine" Semitic roots, although some of these 
may in fact be contaminated forms, influenced by similar Greek words. * 


2 I refer to M. Jastrow, A Vie tionaAy o{, the, TaAqumim, the. Talmud Babll and the MlcUiai hie 
LiteAatuAe (London and New York, 1903; several times reprinted, most recently in 1972). 

3 See Jakob Levy, NeuhebAaiAehei u. chaldait>ehe!> WoAteAbuch uben. die Talmudim u. UidAa* chitn 
(Leipzig, 1876-89) vol.l, p. 506, and S. Krauss, GAieehi* che u. Lateini&che LehnwoKteA im 
Talmud, MidAaieh u. TaAgum (Berlin, 1899) vol.2, p. 239. 

4 Typical of this tendency to regard Arabic as the ultimate source of Semitic etymology are 
Guillaume in his studies of Hebrew and Al-Yasin in his studies of Ugaritic. The patent 
archaisms of Arabic do not mean that it could not be innovative in other areas and receptive 
to borrowing. 

5 Z.S. Harris, Development o (J the Canaanlte Vialecti (New Haven, 1939) p. 8. 

6 Joseph H. Greenberg, The Language* ofi A fiAica (Bloomington, 1963). 

7 Linus Brunner, Vie gmeiwhamen dluAzeln de* iemitiiehen u. indog eAmaniichen WoAt&chatzeA 
(Berne and Munich, 1969). 

8 The koine is held to be derived from the Attic- Ionic dialects which lost w earliest. It is 
entirely possible that this sound persisted in these dialects at a substandard level, and 
remain unrecognized by the official spelling. See B.F.C. Atkinson, The GAeek Language 
(London, 1931) Chap. 7. 
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Let us first consider the status of initial w in Biblical Hebrew. Kohler- Baumgartner 9 lists 
sixteen entries beginning with w. Of these one is the letter itself, i.e. not really a word; 

six are proper names (Vaheb, Vayzatha, Vaniah, Vophsi, Vashni and Vashti) , two of which 

(Vaniah and Vashni) are held by some to be textually doubtful and the rest of which are probably 

foreign; five are dubious or corrupt forms or references to other entries. This leaves only 

three_morphemes, m 'and' and its variants, which are listed under two entries; 10 waldd 'child' 
and wow 'hook'. The existence of aid is explained by Harris on the basis that it never really 
occurred initially; since it always joins a pair, it is always in effect medial. 11 This 
explanation is somewhat difficult, since wa and its variants can clearly begin a discourse, 
e.g. Exodus 2.20 wa ay yd 'So where is he?' Possibly wa represents a vocalic sound d, a change 
which predated the w-» y shift, much as the "three alephs" of Ugaritic doubtless represent pure 
vowel sounds . 1 2 


The fact that waw is also the name of the letter seems to me to be crucial in explaining the 
existence of this morpheme. However the letters of the alphabet originally got their names, 
whether with Gesenius we assume that the picture of the object became the sound of its first 
letter, or with Dunand we hold that the name was to suggest the letter in question, 13 an 
obvious problem would arise in creating a name for a letter the occurrence of which was re- 
stricted to non-initial. Accordingly an artificial name was created for w, being simply a 
repetition of its sound, waw, perhaps patterned after mem and nun which have this pattern 
accidentally. On account of its arbitrary shape, it came to acquire the technical meaning 
'hook', much as Greek delta came to denote a delta-shaped object such as the island at a river 
mouth . 1 4 


I would account for waldd as follows. This word occurs for certain only once in Gen. 11.30, 
and in some manuscripts of IlSam. 6.23, where the phraseology is very similar. In both in- 
stances it denotes an offspring irrespective of sex. Now Arabic possesses such words rather 
commonly, e.g. c arus may mean Y bride' or 'bridegroom', mlad may mean 'boy' or 'girl'. In 
Hebrew, however, the "native" word is specific as to sex: yzlzd can only mean 'boy', 15 even 
though the plural can mean 'boys and girls', just as ben means specifically 'son' while 
bdnlxn can mean 'sons and daughters'. Such a situation exists elsewhere. In Spanish rey 
means 'king', but the plural may mean 'king and queen'; padre means 'father', but padret can 
mean 'father and mother'. Accordingly waldd was borrowed from another Semitic language which 
had retained the earlier non-specific use of the word. So waldd in Biblical Hebrew must be 
classified as a later dialect loan- -similar to the proper names. The loan here fills a 
semantic lack in the borrowing language, occasioned by a development in Hebrew whereby the 
unmarked form of sex-differentiated items became specifically male. In this way we can under- 
stand the ketib na c ar (Gen. 24.14 etc.) which the punctators corrected to na ca rd in accordance 
with later Hebrew usage. A similar example in English of the phonetic situation is a morpheme 
such as jaune brilliant (a kind of artist's paint) which begins with a phoneme [3] which is 
distinctive in English, but occurs initially only in one or two words which have not been 
anglicized. Once the word waldd exists, the Mishnaic WLDNY 'prolific' is readily formed by 


9 Hebralsches u. armdlsches Lexicon zrn Allen Testament (Leiden, 1967). 

10 Kohler presupposes a form *wan to explain the geminate after waw consecutive. 

1 1 Z . S . Harris, loc. ell. footnote 12. 

12 Joseph A. Reif, "The loss of consonantal Aleph in Ugaritic," Journal ofi Semitic Studies 4 
(1959) pp. 16-20. 

1 3 David Diringer, The Alphabet (New York, 1968) vol. 1, p. 168. 

14 Cf. also the uses to which English letters are put --t-shirts, u-tums, etc. (Raimo Antilla, 
An Introduction to Comparative and Historical Linguistics (New York, 1972) p. 4. 

15 E.g. Gen 21.8, Ex 2.7 and frequently. 
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the addition of the adjectival ending. 16 A further indicator of the absence of initial w 
in Biblical Hebrew is the word *?WYL which has no convincing etymology in Semitic and is to 
be related to the Indo-European root seen in Lat. viliA 'worthless, mean'. The ? is prosthe- 
tic and the form doubtless assimilated to the derogatory diminutive which is seen in ?LYL 
'godling'. Biblical Hebrew, then, contains only loanwords and, the name of the letter 
beginning in w- . 

In Mishnaic Hebrew foreign origins have been proposed for a number of words beginning with w- . 
Some of these will be freshly examined here and new ones proposed. 

First it should be pointed out that there are several back-formations. The fact that words were 
being freely loaned from Greek probably eased the formation of words such as WYTR, W C D, WYDWY 
all of which derive from stems well known in Biblical Hebrew and which had retained their con- 
sonantally in medial position e.g. WYWTR , ?W C D, WHTWDH. I suspect however that in the case 
of the first root there is some contamination from eXeuOepos and its derivatives. This word 
occurs dialectically (and in Modem Greek) as Xeuxepos. Thus the Mishnaic WTRN 'liberal, 
generous' has exactly the same connotations as eAeuBepios. WTR develops the meaning of 'forgo, 
forgive' in the spirit of the corresponding Greek verb which may mean 'set free, clear, 
release a debtor ' . 1 7 

The second root gives the form W'D as in the common form BYTW C D 'place of assembly'. 18 The 
form WY'WD 1 9 which appears to be a verbal noun of the pi' eJL mode is in all likelihood an 
artificial creation for the purpose of exegesis of Lam 2.13 and probably never existed as a 
morpheme in the language until coined for the purpose of explaining this verse. The New 
English Bible renders 'How shall I cheer you?' The root is connected in this instance with 
w c d and made to mean (as an exclamation) 'how greatly was I used to make appointments with you.'' 

WD’Y could be a back formation from the root WDH although the w does not appear consonantally 
in Biblical Hebrew in forms (e.g. hiph'il) where there might be some semantic connexion. 

Here are some examples of its usage: 

HHW? DNHYT QMYH DRB HNYN? "AIR H’L HGDWL HGBWR WHNWR? WH’DYR WH C ZWZ WHYRWY 
HHZQ WHWS WHWD’Y WHNKBD. 

'A certain man went down (to pray) in the presence of R. Hanina. He said: 0 God, 

the great, mighty, fearsome, splendid, powerful, strong, fearless, rn.dd.cu., and honor- 

able.' 20 

ZKR WD’Y 'A waddcu. male' (as opposed to one of doubtful sex.) 21 

C SM WD’Y 'A waddcu. sin-offering' (as opposed to one where it is not clear whether the 

sin has been committed or not.) 22 I would suggest that this is borrowed from the Greek 
verb o?‘Sa 'to know' which is derived from *FcxSa itself related to Indie oeda. 23 


16 JeA.uAale.m Talmud, Baba Qama, 5a. 

1 ’Liddell and Scott, A GYeefe- English Lexicon s.v. £Xeu0epow. 

1 e :,UAhna A bot 1.4 and frequently. 

1 9 MldTaxh Eka Rab bate to Lamentations 2.13. 

20 Babylonian Talmud, Berakot 33b. 

21 Me 6hna, A aabin 1.1. 

22 8 abtflonlan Talmud, Voma 85b. 

2 3 j.b. Hoffman, Etymologic cku HldateAbuch dcs GAlechlschen (Munich, 1966) p. 226. 
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This suggests that the verb was still preserved in the koine with an initial w~, which 
was probably facultative, hence its disappearance in the orthography, but was heard 
so by Aramaic speakers. Hence the meaning is 'known' or 'certain . In the first usage it 
may well be directly equivalent to Greek eiStos 'one who knows' and hence mean 'knowing, 
omniscient' as applied to God. 24 

It has long been suspected that the word mt meaning 'menstruation' is connected with Greek 
e0os, but the crucial point, that it is a calque has been missed. Thus Krauss in 1899 made 
this derivation, 25 expressing some surprise that the word does not seem to occur in this 
meaning in the classical Greek. In the German edition of Chanoch Albeck's work on the 
Mishna 26 published in the same city as Krauss' work, seventy-eight years later the word is 
still flagged with a question mark. 

In Hebrew the word for 'way' ( C RH,DRK) is used as a sexual euphemism: 

DRK NSYM LY 'The way of women is upon me' (Gen. 31.35) 

C RH KNSYM 'Sarah had ceased to have the way like women' (Gen. 18.11) 

DRK GBR B C 1MH 'The way of a man with a maid' (Pr. 30.19) 

The existence of this euphemism was well known to the Jewish sages, since R. Jochanan thus 
understood Ggn. 6.12 HSHYT C T DRKW where it is not so clear that this euphemism is intended. 27 
Accordingly e0os or the similar word used by the Septuagint in the Gen. 18.11 passage came 
to mean menstruation' in the mouths of Greek speaking Jews and was borrowed in this sense 
into Mishnaic Hebrew with metathesis. This word was pronounced in Greek uizBoa from *aF£0os . 2 0 
These comments on the phonetic and semantic development of the word should confirm the ety- 
mology of this word already suggested by Levy in 1866. 2 9 The word does in fact occasionally 
occur in Mishnaic Hebrew in a sense much closer to the original Greek meaning: 

KK HW? WSTW SL PLWNY MGRS 7T NSYW 

'Such is the ztkoA of so-and-so who divorces his wives.'' 30 

I propose that WRYD 'vein, nerve' is a loanword from Greek apxnpla and hence is related to 
English aAteAy. According to Liddell and .Scott s.v. apxnpia is contracted from aepxnpla 
which is connected with aeipoj 'attach', aeipu) itself is derived from *aFepiw. Accordingly 
we may suppose the original form to have been *awzAtzAia which with metathesis and vowel loss 
gave *wzAnzt and hence WRYD. 31 The development would then be aMzmtzAia > aizAtZA > uieAAzt > 


24 Cf. the frequent Koranic appelations C LYM, XBYR. 

25 0p. caX. vol. 2, p. 237. 

26 P. 375. 

27 MLMD SHRBY c BHMH c L HYH WHYH c L BHM1 WHKL C L ?DM W?DM C L HKL 
'This verse teaches that they brought about the copulation of male domestic animals with 
female wild animals, of male wild animals with female domestic animals, of both types of 
animals with woman, and of man with both types of animals.' Babylonian Talmud, Sanhadaui 108a. 
A similar explanation is given in Midrash Genesis Rabba 26.8 by R. Azariah. 

28 Hoffman, op. cJX. p. 70. H. Frisk, GAizc.hi6ch.ZA Etymologi6ckzA Wo>vtzAbuch (Heidelberg, 1960) 
vol. I, p. 449 sets up a Gnund&onm *f§0os. 

29 Jakob Levy, ChalddiAchzA WoAtznbuck ubzA diz TaAguumim. . .(Leipzig, 1867-68) s.v. 

30 M iAhna, NzdaAim 9.9. 

31 Frisk, 1.155 gives *a(F)cp-xnp. 
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MWild. The corresponding words in Arabic and Syriac must also be loans from the same source, 
since the connexion of the Arabic word (meaning 'jugular vein') with the root WRD is very 
tenuous. It is possible that popular etymology has also played a part in the development of 
the word. The voicing of t in an indisputable loanword is seen in tuttos 'model' which occurs 
in the Mishnaic Hebrew as a doublet, the unvoiced form TWPS meaning 'formula' and the voiced 
form DPWS meaning 'mould'. Probably what happens in such a case is that the Greek voiceless 
stop is different in articulation from the nearest available Hebrew-Aramaic stop and may 
therefore appear to be voiced. The word is borrowed in one sense by a group who hear it un- 
voiced, and in another sense by a group who hear it voiced, and then the groups borrow from 
one another. In any case this does establish the possibility of a Greek t being heard as 
voiced and rendered accordingly. 


The word WST is connected by Krauss with iotos 'mast' 32 in connexion with an obscure phrase 
used as a comparison to express the unpleasantness of croup in Babylonian Talmud, Ber. 8a. 
Whatever that particular phrase may mean, the word normally means 'food-pipe', and iotos would 
not seem an appropriate source for this meaning. I would suggest that the word is to be 
connected with Greek oiao^dyos 'gullet'. The origin of the Greek word is disputed, most con- 
necting it with ot aw the suppletive future form (itself obscure in origin) of <J>epoj 'carry' 
plus cjxxyeiv 'to eat', i.e. 'food-carrier', 33 The Oxford English Dictionary s.v. aea ophagui 
believes this to be impossible, and comments v that the word ought properly to mean 'eater of 
osiers', even though this makes no sense. WST would seem to be formed from the first part of 
the compound (i.e. the 'carrying' part) and the -t is derived from some related word such as 
o iotos 'that which can be borne', in a transferred sense 'endurable'. Actually the meaning of 
the Greek word may well be 'osier which consumes'; the pipe being compared to the osier on 
account of its being long and thin. Hebrew uses the word QNH 'reed' to mean the windpipe 
which is a similar organ. 


The form WTYB occurs once only in the phrase C D §YMWT WTYB 'until the uxutZb dies ' . 34 The 
passage declares that in the event a woman becomes menstruous during intercourse, her husband 
must wait until detumescence before withdrawal so as not to derive pleasure therefrom, since 
this would transgress the law prohibiting intercourse during the menses. This word is the 
reading of the Anukk. 35 Current editions read WTIWBYH which in accordance with Rashi's com- 
mentary ad loc. would mean 'until he (or it) dies, and it is well with him.' This is forced 
and improbable. Kohut also quotes the reading WYWS 9 'and he withdraws' and 9 BYT which 
appears to be a variant of WTYB and is equally obscure. The vocalization mtydb proposed by 
Kohut and adopted by Kasowski 36 is surely incorrect. Kohut reaches this by quoting the Arabic 
al-?atyaba:nl 'the best two things' one of which by a poetic conceit may be the vulva. From 
this he extrapolates the word c atyabu and transfers the Arabic vocalization to the Hebrew. 

There is absolutely no basis for these procedures, and one would further expect the spelling 
WTYYB if the yod were consonantal. According to the principle of fec&co dl^lcllion we ought 
to accept the existence of this word, but it must be said to be highly doubtful. If it exists 
at all, it can perhaps be connected with tuAos, which means basically 'swelling' and various 
derived meanings such as 'boil' and 'phallos'. The Latin words tum&o 'to swell' and turnon., 
tubeA are all connected with this word. The Greek word is connected by Hofmann with the 
supposed form *£y,eX- and *tum- all of which mean 'swell' or be excited . The Arabic WTB 

'milk-skin' and hence 'large breast' would also seem to belong in the same semantic category of 
'swell' . 


32 Krauss, op. ctt. s.v. 

3 3 Cf . Frisk, II 368. 

3 k Babylonian Talmud, Ske.buot, 18b. 

35 An.uc.h Complelum ed. Alexander Kohut (Vienna, 1878) s.v. 

36 Chaim J. Kasowski, TheAaun.uA Talmudli vol. 12 (Jerusalem, 1963) p. 9. 
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■Hie word WTYQ has been connected with three Greek words euOikos and eI)0O6ikos (Levy) and 
E01KOS (Krauss). 38 Krauss probably intended to write qOucos. The latter is doubtless the 
origin of the word, going back to the same Indo-European morpheme as f0os , and similarly 
having a facultative w in pronounciation. euGikos appears to be a much less common word re- 
lated to ed0us 'straight, straightforward' the antecedents of which are obscure. eu0G6u<os 
('judging righteously ) seems equally gratuitous when t^Gikos covers the meanings quite well. 

It would appear from the usage of Mishnaic Hebrew that a watiZq was one who behaved with par- 
ticular scrupulosity. Thus the waQZqZm were particular about the manner of reciting the 
morning prater; 39 MdbZq is applied to Abraham among such terms as 'select', 'beloved', 
'faithful'. 0 The term is applied to a particular scholar who was able to prove by logical 
deductions that an unclean animal was clean. 41 Probably here mQZq does not refer to his 
scholarly acumen, but rather identified him as happening to belong to the ultra-orthodox, 
the wadZqZm. 

WYTQ, WTQ generally in the plural (?) with suffix -Zn appears to denote some kind of malady. 42 
Levy derives it from some form of cj)0tais 'consumption', which seems very distant phonetically. 4 3 
Krauss connects it with Iktikh which seems difficult on account of the rough breathing. 44 I 
would tentatively suggest a connexion with Latin vatZaZna/ie. which may mean 'to rave'. 45 Hence 
the "plural" form would be basic. 

Two other morphemes containing w elements may be mentioned here in conclusion. 9 WYR from 
Greek cajp contains the w glide which is retained in the Aeolian aunp. This again suggests 
that the koine retained w in places where the official spelling had discarded it. ’WWZ 
'goose' (in Syriac u)dza without the prosthetic element) is to be connected with the Indo- 
European morpheme which appears in old high German as gam, Latin an 6 [er] . The jump to 
Semitic involves the frequent initial g/ui alternation and assimilation of a. 46 


3 7 Levy, ChaZdULickm Wovt&nbuch , s.v. 

38 Krauss, op. alt. , vol. II, s.v. 

33 BabqlonZan Talmud, Bo.fiako£ 96. 

‘ t0 lbZd . , 'Embin 105a. 

4 l lbZd. , 13b. 

' il BabijlonZan Talmud, GZttZn 70a, NZdda 17a. It occurs in mixed Hebrew-Aramaic passages. 

43 Levy, Mnuk^badZickm u. chaldaiAckm WbateJibuch s.v. 

44 Krauss, op. cJX. s.v. 

45 In Cicero OaatZo Vao SmtZo 10.23 vatZcZnasu. is parallel to Zmanoia. 

46 I wish to express my thanks to the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin- -Milwaukee 
for support of this research and to Professor C. Rabin of the Hebrew University for valuable 
suggestions. My colleague Professor Robert Ross carefully read this paper to its benefit and 
mine. 
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reflexes in other languages. Since nouns also used the length 
feature to express definiteness (initial consonant length 
being original) and plurality (sound plural being nunation + 
length) it may be said that Semitic possessed a length morpheme 
which varied in its function in accordance with its position 
in the word. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Paradigms, like most "historically transparent forms" 1 are subject diachronically to two 
conflicting trends- -sound shifts which strike with "cataclysmic force" 2 and create irregular- 
ities, and analogical adjustments which regularize forms that fit into similar syntactic slots 
but differ phonologically. Thus, the Portuguese reflex of Latin -ium is endowed analogically 
with a vowel making it look like the reflex of Latin t>to which has the vowel "normal" at 
this point in the paradigm, hence 4ou, eAtou, without the nasalization one might have other- 
wise anticipated in the first form. In contrast, sound change takes forms exhibiting the 
"regular" endings in Latin i$eex, {nclt and produces the irregular ilz, &iz. 

It is the thesis of this paper that one may posit an original "regular" feature in the Semitic 
paradigms of the modes of the verb that has been buried by cataclysmic sound change. This 
feature, if it can be established, may have interesting theoretical implications. 

It is proposed that two major morphemes were used to differentiate the modes in Semitic, a t 
prefix (which may by regular metathesis become an infix) and which will not be further con- 
sidered at this time, and a length element 3 which may be regarded as segmental in the sense 
that it occurs in a minimal pair as a segmental phoneme (Ar. qatala/ qcuttala) but as supra - 
segmental in the sense that, like accent, it may vary in position in a word, injecting a 
nominally consistent semantic content. For our purpose it would not seem important whether 
the item was in fact length, i.e. a difference in the time that a particular articulatory 
position is held 4 or gemination, i.e. a cluster of two occurrences of the same phoneme. 5 The 
term length will be used here without deciding this question. 

The reconstructed basic verb forms are taken to be: *qatala (perf.) and *yaqcutala (impf.) 6 
with vowels l or u also possible for V 2 with semantic difference. 

We posit that Semitic formed aspects of its verbs by lengthening any of the first five phonemes, 
consonantal or vocalic, of the basic verb form, with adjustments for other forms. Two of 
these are very obvious. Others are obscured by sound change. 


1. LENGTH OF C 3 :qat:ala 

Examples of the semantic input of lengthening Ca , which may be privative , intensive or exten- 
sive are as follows: 


^akov Malkiel, "Paradigmatic Resistance to Sound Change," Language 36 (1960) p. 281. 

2 I bid. p. 331. 

3 There is some evidence for such a morpheme in Dravidian also. See P.C. Ganeshsundaram, 
"Morphemic Values of Consonants in Tamil," Indian LlnaulitlcA 16 (1955). 'Perhaps the form 
koptu from kopi 'give' means 'give with a vengeance'. ' This curiously resembles the Semitic 
intensive form which is marked by length of the middle consonant of the root. Also the 
geminate past tense marker in Tamil tends to render the verb transitive (-tt -) . This un- 
doubtedly originally marked a t:/t distinction rather than the modem colloquial lenited 
t/d distinction. 

4 C.F. Hockett, A Manual 0 & Phonology (Baltimore, 1955) p. 39. 

5 lbld. p. 232. The macron or double consonant is used for orthographic length and the colon 
for phonetic length. 

6 1 do not discuss here the distinction between yaqatulu and yaqtulu. Semitic may originally 
have been monotemporal with sound change leading to specialized forms, as well as the 
placing of the affix after, rather than before, the verb. 
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Heb. Aaqat (< Aaqal) 'he threw stones at' 

Aiqqet (< &aq:al) 1 'he removed stones from' 

Xaban. (< laban.) 'he broke 1 ’ 

Xibben. (-< lub-aA) 'he smashed' 

Arab. fiaAiha 'he was glad' 

l ] aAAaha 'he gladdened' 

kaAaAa 'he broke' 
kahhana 'he smashed' 


2. LENGTH OF Vi :qa:tala 

For V 1 length the semantic input is conative: 

Heb. Adbab [< *Aabab) 'he surrounded' 

*6dbeb 8 (< *Adbib) 'he protected' 

Arab. iabaqa 'he overtook' 

Aabbaqa 'he raced' 

jaloAa 'he sat' 
jaliaha 'he sat next to' 

It will be observed (1) that the semantic input in classical Hebrew and Arabic is variable 
and cannot be defined exactly even by intuitional criteria. Even assuming that there was 
some original meaning to the length of Ca or Vi in Hebrew and Arabic or their protolanguage, 
semantic change in individual lexical items has obscured it, just as the phonological unity 
has been obscured; (2) in Hebrew, length of Ca and length of Vi have become largely suppletive, 
the Ca length being standard for most verbs, and Vi length standard for verbs whose roots are 
of the shape CiWC 2 , Cit/Ca or CiCaC 2 . Verbs in classical Hebrew which exhibit both forms, 
e ; g. qiAim (long consonant Psalms 119.106, long vowel Isaiah 58.12), are displaying different 
dialects of the language or a dialect borrowing situation. 

It is interesting to observe that the interpretation of the Jewish sages of Deuteronomy 26.5 
vRMY ?WBD 9 BY 'An Aramean tried to kill my father' (as in Targum Onkelos ?R 9 H B c 9 L’WBD 9 
YT 9 B 9 ) rather than 'A wandering Aramean was my father' shows clearly an awareness of 

the force of this conative form ( ? obed < 9 a: bid) even though it may be preferable to interpret 
the form in this particular context as the homonymous participle of the simple mode: ? BD 
'wandering'. 


7 By assimilation of first vowel to second alternative vowel i. For a similar drift in Arabic 
see C.A. Ferguson, "The Arabic Koine" Lg. 35 (1959), 619; on the character of this change 
see H.M. Hoenigswald, "Graduality, Sporadicity and the Minor Sound Change Processes," 
Pkoneiica 11 (1964), 202-215. i > e is a regular late Hebrew development ( c ez < *izzu, 

^cibeZ < *?abilu etc.). 

s Not attested in OT in the perfect; there are several examples of the imperfect. On a: > o: 
see Z.S. Harris, Development 0 j$ the Canaanite Vialecti (New Haven, 1939), 43-45. 
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3. LENGTH OF Ci : q:atala 

Less obvious is the fact that the length of Ci gives Hebrew nip c al and Arabic VII: 


Ar. qalala -» *q:alala > *nqalala > U)nqatala 

Heb. qatala -* *q:atala > *nqalal[a) > *lnqalal > *nlqalal 9 > nlqtal 10 

The basic sound change is C: > nC . 11 In Arabic there is a prosthetic vowel which is said to 
be elided if a vowel precedes; it would be more correct historically then to say that a 
vowel is inserted if no vowel precedes. Long consonants are phonologically possible at the 
beginning of words; Moroccan Arabic has them and in some cases they may represent an ancient 
Semitic form e.g. Aufi, 'wool', *:u.i 'the wool' (see below). 

In the Hebrew impf. i/lqqalel the original consonantal length was retained, i.e. it is in- 
correct to say that 'the n was assimilated," and in the imperative it shows up with a pros- 
thetic l. Although this latter form is written with the graph for h, it is highly probable 
that this merely represents a vowel at the beginning as it often does at the end, i.e. kqtl 
should be normalized Iqqcbtel. So Arabic initial ’alii without hatnza = Hebrew initial h . 12 

The semantic input of this length is reflexive/passive. 


4. LENGTH OF V s :qala:ta 

Length of Va gives Hebrew kip c Zl and Arabic IV. 

Ar. (impf. ) *yaqa£llu -* *yaqalZ:lu (vowel centralized with shift of stress 13 ) > *yaqtl:la. The 
long vowel is again shortened by analogy with the other conjugations, and the semantic load is 


9 By metathesis. 

’ “Vs is elided when C 3 is voweled and its syllable is accented. Cf . famon but ?amnja, ydabben 
but ydabbnu. 

1 J At the beginning of a word: in the Hebrew imperfect the original length is retained. In 
Arabic n is brought in by analogy. The Hebrew imperative is a secondary formation from the 
imperfect. Forms such as Hebrew beha> teg (Ez. 26.15) ZeAd^dt (Ex. 34.24) point to the 
prosthetic nature of the vowel where there is no n. See the numerous cases cited in H. 

Bauer and P. Leander, Hlitonliche Gnammatlk den. Ue.bfiiLiic.hzn Spaache de& Allen Te&tamenleA 
(Hildersheim, 1965), 228. 

12 It seems likely that the h is used to represent "nothing," i.e. is a vowel bearer, elsewhere. 
Later Hebrew has md(h)el as the participle of the root mdl which is quite on the lines of 
the Arabic participle of the type qd'im. It is probably an attempt to represent a dialect 
which had originally a glottal stop which became an de glide. From this the other parts of 
a new verb mdkal appeared by back formation. Probably Aramaic forms like bhel have a similar 
explanation. 

13 It seems to me that the vowel sign damma of classical Arabic often represents a luia pos- 
sessed by the classical language but which the orthography did not recognize. Thus the 
damma of the diminutive form CiuC 3 ayCaan was probably a ima. (It is thus represented in 
the fossils of this form in Classical Hebrew, e.g. zd c eyfi 'very little'. See Paul de Lagarde, 
UebeAAldvt iibeA die In AfiamalAchen Afiablxchen and Hebaalichen ilbllche Blidung den. Nomina 
(Goettingen, 1889), 85-87.) Also the imperfect of III and IV. 
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shifted to the first syllable. (Pf.) *qata:la> *qta:la> *aqta:la. The vowellessness 1 4 of 
Ci was caused by the length of V 2 which has become short again by analogy with other conju- 
gations and the semantic load is shifted to the first syllable. The presence of kamza is 
unexpected. 1 5 

Heb. *qatXla (alternate form of simple verb) -» *qaXi‘-la > *qti:l[a) > iqtX'-l. (Impf.) *yaqati:lu 
> yaqti:l (vowel loss with change of stress.) 

The semantic input is generally causative. 


5. LENGTH OF Ca :qatal: a 

Length of Ca gives the rare Arabic IX and also may explain certain Hebrew "adjectives" 
*?aAuk:a 'it was long' in a participial form to ’aTiofe with change C: #>C#~ -but with length 
preserved in fern, and plur. where there was no apocope. Hebrew adjectives denoting colors 
are frequently of this form, and it may be noted that Arabic IX is largely restricted to 
this class. 16 


6 . LENGTH OF TWO ELEMENTS 

Sometimes more than one phoneme of the simple form was lengthened. This gives Arabic XI 
(length of Vs and C 3 ) and explains some anomalous Hebrew forms - - nikkappeA. 'will be atoned' 
(Deut. 21.8), hinnabb^u 'purported to be prophets' (Jer. 23.13) which have length of Ci and 
Ca. The form ngo'&lu. 'are polluted' (Is. 59.3), however, is best explained as an internal 
passive with length of Ci ■< *g:u‘ ? ila + plur. morpheme. 


7. LENGTH IN NOUNS - DEFINITENESS AND PLURALITY 

Definiteness was expressed in Semitic by a long first consonant, as suggested by Ullendorff : 1 7 

* bayiXu.no. 'a house' 

* b ayituna ' the house ' 

The change of stress occasions the elision of the last syllable, explaining the lack of 
nunation in definite nouns in Arabic. 1 8 In Hebrew the sound change was #C:>#aC: and later 
#aCi : and #a:Ca and #e C 3 where Ci = most consonantal phonemes, C 2 = some consonantal phonemes 


14 I do not account here for vowellessness as opposed to centralization. The true situation in 
this regard, as symbolized by the supposed dual function of the Hebrew aim needs further 
investigation. 

15 It is probably due to an early confusion with the morpheme of the "elative" as E.A. Speiser 
has noticed. The extensive forms in Semitic with prefixed A- or X- are probably also a 
combination of this form with an added morpheme. Cf. also the Talmudic 3d sing. masc. impf. 
in l- probably the combination of the morphemes IX- and ya- which appears in Syriac as a 
dialect variant ne- . 

16 See W. Wright, A GAamaA. 0 & the. Arabic Language (Cambridge, 1896), 1:43. 

17 "The Form of the Definite Article in Arabic and other Semitic Languages," AAabia and 1 A lamia 
StudieA in honouA Hamilton A.R. Gibb (Leiden, 1965). 

lB ConXsia J. Kurylowicz, "La Mimation et l' article en arabe," AAchiv OAi&ntalni 18 (1950), 
323-328. 
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e.g. n, and C 3 = some consonantal phonemes coupled with specified conditions of stress. 
Initial orthographic h again represents an initial vowel. 

In Arabic the sound change was #C: > # (a)TCi and # (a) Gy : . The classical Arabic orthography 
bears on its face the fictions that (1) the Z is assimilated before "sun-letters" (Gb) when 
in reality it was never there; and ( 2 ) the a of of is elided after vowels, whereas in reality 
the a or i is inserted prosthetically after consonants or at the beginning of a discourse. 

This change must be seen as parallel to the change in the nip c aZ above. Z and n must repre- 
sent originally the same phoneme which dissimilated the long first consonant, and a dialect 
borrowing situation must be involved, the precise character of which we can only guess . 19 

Sound plurals and the dual are formed by vowel length in the noun suffix. In Arabic 


Masc. 

Fern. 


* xa: dimuna 2 0 > xa:dimu:na 
*xa: dimatuna > xa:cUma:tun 


'male servants' 
'female servants' 


In Hebrew 


Masc. sing. *maZakima > *maZki > *matk > *maZek > melefe 'king' 
Fern. sing. *maZakatima > *maZkati > maZka 'queen' 

give rise to 


Masc. plur. *maZakt:ma > mZaklm 

Fern. sing. *malaka:tiir\a > *maJLaka:t > mZakot 


The dual represents a specialized use of the singular accusative with length (-a:ni with 
dissimilation of the last vowel) . The oblique form in -ayni is perhaps a dialect variant 
(cf. Hebrew ddtdn/dotayn Gen. 37.17). Hebrew fossilized forms like yd mam 'by day', iilidm 
'day before yesterday' represent another specialized use of the accusative ending plus length. 

Many broken plural patterns (Vafi'dZ, {>u c UZ, {>i Q dZ) display a long vowel before the final con- 
sonant of the root. This suggests that while sound plurals lengthened the vowel of the 
noun ending (-uma, -atuma etc.) broken plurals lengthened the vowel of the body of the_noun. 
This is seen in a straightforward way rarely e.g. baZadun (* baZaduna) 'city' plur. bZZddun 
(*baZa:duna) . The alternative plural buZdanun is to be derived from a form with a lengthened 
accusative morpheme ( *baZadanu ) with a change in the first vowels similar to that proposed 
for form IV of the verb above. Nunation is added analogically. A plural such as hiZabun 
'dogs ' 21 suggests as sing. *kZZabuna or *kaZabuna. This pattern exists as in c inabun 'grape' 
and may have been a doublet of the standard sing. kaZbun. 


1 9 For example, let there be a dialect A in which the C* : morpheme was in use for verbs but 
not for nouns, definiteness being expressed by another morpheme or not expressed. In verbs 
the Ci : > nCi change takes place. The speakers then come into contact with speakers of 
higher dialect B which has Ci : in both nouns and verbs, but the dissimilatory n phone is 
palatalized and heard by speakers of A as Z. This "definite article" is then borrowed and 
contrasts with the n of the verb. 

2 “Reconstructed noun endings are -una or -uma (nominative) -ana or -ama (accusative) and -ina 
or -ima (genitive.) 

21 I suspect that the initial keAAa in Arabic sometimes represents no vowel, i.e. a cluster, a 
situation not admitted by the traditional grammarians. Tamil orthography contains a similar 
fiction. 
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